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School Buildings and State Bureaus 
By WILLIAM J. Saywarp, F.A.LA. 


Editor’s Note: Several weeks ago the Secretary of the Institute received a letter from the 
chairman of a special committee of a chapter of the Institute which stated that the Board of Edu- 
cation of his state has developed the practice “of maintaining an architectural office of its own and 
furnishing working drawings and specifications for school buildings. That office, which probably 
was first intended to furnish plans and specifications for the smaller type of school buildings in the 
outlying districts, has long since come to doing buildings of such size and cost as to cause complaint 
on the part of many architects.” The chairman wanted to know how this situation had been met 
in other states. There was not sufficient data on hand at The Octagon for a reply. The letter 
was therefore submitted to six members of the Institute, in representative sections of the country, 
who have had large school building experience. They in turn addressed letters giving information 
and suggestions to the chapter committee concerned. Copies of those replies were reviewed by 
William J. Sayward, at the request of President Kohn, in the thought that the growing custom of 


state agencies designing public (state) work no matter how great its volume or importance is one 
which should have the attention of the architectural profession. 


Mr. Sayward's article follows: 


ORRESPONDENCE recently received at 
The Octagon reveals the fact that, in a few 
states at least, architectural service for schools 

has been taken over either wholly or in part by a 
Department of the State Board of Education—to 
the detriment not only of the architect but more 
particularly of good architecture. 

In order to determine how far-reaching this ten- 
dency was letters of inquiry were addressed to 
Institute members in widely scattered localities 
throughout the country. The replies received had 
a tendency to relieve the apprehension as to any 
general practice of this sort, but at the same time 
methods were so varying and in some cases so un- 
satisfactory that.the writer, at the suggestion of 
President Kohn, has undertaken to summarize the 
replies with a view to offering some suggestions, 
at least, to those communities most afflicted with 
standardized school buildings. 

There seems to be a very general practice of 
furnishing stock plans without further service to 
rural communities for the small type of school 
building of not more than two, three, or four rooms. 
This service is no doubt well justified, and from 
the standpoint of the architectural profession there 


are probably very few architects who could afford 
to take on this class of work. 

As soon, however, as the school arrives at the 
six-room size or greater, it comes to a point where 
special architectural service becomes of value to the 
community, and where the failure to provide it is 
worth the serious attention of the architectural 
profession. 

It is significant that the greatest difficulties lie 
with those communities which have only the occa- 
sional building. Communities which have a more 
or less continuous school building program have 
long since become conscious of the need of real 
professional service. 

Of course, the soundest argument against the 
state bureau is that in the vast majority of cases it 
lapses into ruts of design and practice with a result- 
ing sameness of expression which is contrary to the 
spirit of the problem itself as well as to that of 
good architecture. 

Probably the most illuminating example of de- 
partmental control of architecture is that of the 
Federal Government, under the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury. While this de- 
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partment turns out a consistently uniform product, 
probably above the average from the standpoint of 
design and construction, it is notably true that it 
furnishes very little inspiration to the communities 
which have Federal buildings. Methods of design 
and practice, except in buildings of large size and 
character, have become so standardized as to be at 
a dead level in architectural achievement, and inci- 
dentally there is little or no saving in cost of pro- 
duction. If this be true of the Federal Government, 
how much more must it be true of the “architectural 
bureau” of the lesser community? 

Admitting the inadequacy of the “architectural 
bureau” system, what has the country evolved that 
is any better? 

If good is to be had from a study of this situa- 
tion, the problem must obviously be approached 
from the standpoint of return to the community 
rather than that of mere business to the architect. 
On that basis, if a good case has been proved, its 
acceptance by the community should be reasonable. 

A very interesting example of state practice is 
reported by John J. Donovan of Oakland, Califor- 
nia. There has been created within the California 
State Board of Education a Division of School- 
house Planning. 

The director of this division gives his attention 
to the work of making surveys of school needs in dis- 
tricts which require them. A charge is made to the 
school district for the labor expended by draftsmen 
and others to complete the survey. Sometimes this 
involves the preparation of a preliminary sketch to 
determine the requirements for the district, but this 
is as far as the department goes. It is then i incum- 
bent upon the Board of Education of the district to 
employ an architect at the recognized standard fee 
of six per cent of the cost of the work. The archi- 
tect, after preparing his preliminary sketches from 
the data given him by the Board, forwards them 
to the Division of Schoolhouse Planning above 
mentioned for approval, modification and sugges- 
tion. The Division has complete control over the 
situation, for the school district cannot build unless 
the drawings have its approval. Slight departures 
may be made from the plans during the work, but 
nothing capital in nature. The jurisdiction of the 
Department extends throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia except within incorporated cities. Within 
them it has no jurisdiction and the matter is left 
entirely with the board of education and school 
officials of the school districts of the incorporated 
Cities. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that this Department's 
duties are largely i in making surveys, collecting data 
and preparing instruction drawings for the several 
departments and departmental rooms of the school 
problem which extend from the rural school up to 
and including the senior high school and sometimes 
the junior college. he checking of the plans, 


that is, the checking of the arrangement of rooms, 
relation of departments and the adequacy of the 
equipment is a sizable job in itself. The director 
of this department undertakes to make the local 
boards of education feel that it is obligatory on 
their part, for the safeguarding of their work and 
funds and the safety of the occupants, that in each 
case they employ a clerk-of-the-works, or inspector, 
recommended by the architect and paid for by the 
board. This, of course, does not relieve the archi- 
tect of the responsibility of superintendence, since 
it is expected and generally follows that the archi- 
tect or his office representative visits the job fre 
quently and otherwise assumes his customary func- 
tions. It is felt that this system has meant a great 
deal to the State of California in the way of really 
good architecture and honest construction; cer- 
tainly far more in value than the entire cost of the 
architect’s fees and superintendence as 

From R. Clipston Sturgis, of Boston, comes the 
report of an interesting development from the stand- 
point of the large city. 

For twenty-odd years previous to 1900, Boston 
had an official “City Architect” whose architectural 
product varied with the individual as to excellence, 
but on the whole was disappointing in quality. 
This seems to have been due in large measure to 
the vast amount of work required of the office, 
which obviously was too great to receive the per- 
sonal attention of one man. Consequently, in 1900, 
by act of the legislature of Massachusetts, the 
authority to plan and construct school buildings 
was taken from the school committee, an unpaid 
elected board, and put into the hands of a School- 
house Commission composed of three paid com- 
missioners, who gave part time to the work. The 
first commission was entirely non-professional, but 
the mistake of this policy was so obvious that within 
a year after the commission had been established, 
an architect was appointed to the commission and 
made its chairman. During his incumbency he 
established a force which contained an architect, 
a civil engineer, a heating engineer, an electrical 
engineer and a plumbing engineer, each of whom 
was at the head of his own particular division. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they thus had an 
efficient organization, they never attempted to han- 
dle any architectural work of importance with this 
force, keeping the force employed on alterations, 
additions, and „repairs, but having it also available 
for critical review and assistance in connection with 
plans submitted to the board by the architects em- 
ployed by them. The board selected its architects 
from those resident in the city of Boston, and re- 
guired every architect to give proof of having been 
in independent practice for at least five years, and 
of his ability—as shown by his executed work, by 
working drawings and specifications, and by refer- 
ences both to owners and to buildings. Under this 
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system a very large proportion of the competent 
architects in Boston have been employed, and there 
has been a constant endeavor on their part to sup- 
plement the work of the schoolhouse commission and 
to help raise the standard of plans and to establish 
standards of construction, material, finish and work- 
manship. There is no question but that an or- 
ganization of this sort gives the most efficient re- 
sults. The head office, in this case the schoolhouse 
commission, profits by the experience and practice 
of each architect employed, just as each architect 
profits by the experience of those architects who 


have preceded him. The head office has gradually 
accumulated master drawings of all the standard 
equipment required in the various types of rooms 
and this has been put at the disposition of every 
architect who has worked for the board. 

It seems to the writer that the two instances cited 
ofier much in the way of suggestion. Further 
comment upon the fundamental principles involved 
in this discussion are much desired by the Institute. 
Members are invited to send them to the Secretary 
at The Octagon. 


The Demand for School Buildings 


Hubert C. Eicher, Director of School Buildings 
of the Department of Education of the State of 
Pennsylvania, estimates that at the present time 
three billion dollars is needed for new school build- 
ings, and two hundred and fifty-one thousand addi- 
tional classrooms are required in the United States 
to meet the enrollment. In commenting on this 
future problem Mr. Eicher says: 

“The evolution in our educational system is bring- 
ing about a marked change in the type and design 
of school buildings, and I predict that the next 
decade will see us face to face with school building 
problems which today are not even considered as 
a possibility. There was a time when a so-called 
school building consisted of a certain number of 
classrooms of equal size. Well do we recall the 
day when an auditorium, gymnasium, shops, and 
various special rooms were not a part of the school 
plant, while today a high school building wherein 
at least some of these special features have not been 
incorporated could not be called a school building. 
The school organization would not be recognized as 
such if certain of these special rooms were not pro- 
vided. 

“The result is that as the school system of Amer- 
ica has developed and the various educational depart- 


ments have contributed new phases and activities to 
the educational program the problem of schoolhous- 
ing has become more complex. The growing use of 
the school building by the community presents new 
problems in the arrangement of rooms, corridors 
and entrances. The consolidated school and the 
vocational and junior high schools present prob- 
lems which are distinct because of the varied nature 
of the work of each and the necessity for the proper 
segregation of the different departments. 

“School building programs, scientifically con- 
ducted, have therefore become important features 
of the whole school building program. The public 
now insists upon knowing (1) what kind of a 
school organization is to be housed in the new build- 
ing; (2) whether the proposed accommodations 
guarantee a just return to pupils for the time spent 
in school and to the community for the money ex- 
pended; (3) trends, shifts, and increase or decrease 
in total and pupil population over a period of years; 
(4) what will it cost? These factors can be deter- 
mined only after a thorough and scientific study of 
the school plant has been made and a careful esti- 
mate presented covering both present and future 
needs.” 


Small House Architectural Competition 


Under the Auspices of BETTER Homes IN AMERICA 
Gold medals to be awarded to architects of the best small houses erected in 1929 


inefficient planning which are still so preva- 

lent in small homes erected in our towns and 
suburbs, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, as President of 
Better Homes in America, announces that three gold 
medals will be given each year by that organization 
to the architects who have designed the best small 
houses which have been erected anywhere in the 
country during the preceding year. These medals, 
which are the gift of Mrs. William Brown 


dk HELP in overcoming the faulty design and 


Meloney, who with the cooperation of President 
Hoover founded Better Homes in America in 1922 
and still serves as its Vice-President, will be 
awarded annually by a committee of five architects 
appointed by the President of The American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

This program will be supplementary to the regu- 
lar year-round activities of Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, an educational organization supported by pub- 
lic and private gifts, which annually organizes local 
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volunteer committees in thousands of American 
communities, both urban and rural, to conduct edu- 
cational programs for home improvement. Over 
seven thousand communities had such programs 
last spring during the National Better Homes 
Week, the last week of April. Prizes will con- 
tinue to be awarded as in earlier years to the 
communities arranging the programs of dem- 
onstrations of new and reconditioned houses, con- 
tests, exhibits and lecture programs. 

It is hoped that the additional award of medals 
to architects will serve to arouse more general in- 
terest on the part of the architectural profession in 
the practical and urgent problems of improving the 
prevailing architectural design and planning of 
homes of families of moderate incomes. The medals 
are therefore limited to houses of one story, a story 
and a half, or two stories in height and with a 
cubage of not more than twenty-four thousand 
cubic feet above the level of the first floor. This 
practically limits the competition to houses of from 
four to six rooms but leaves complete latitude in 
the design and planning of such houses. 

For these 1930 awards the floor plans, blue 
prints, elevations, interior details and photographs 
of houses competing may be submitted for any 
houses actually completed during the year 1929. 
These materials must be shipped to Better Homes 
in America, in care of The American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Avenue Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., so that they will be received 
not later than December 1, 1930, in order that 
the awards can be made and announced early in 
January. 

Better Homes in America will publish illustrations 
of the designs awarded medals and such other designs 
submitted as may seem desirable, so that the public 
may have opportunity to study the best designs of 
each of the above types which have been submitted. 
This project will be welcomed by the architectural 
profession because of the opportunity which it offers 
for cooperation with those civic interests that are 
working year by year for the improvement of the 
American home. Increasingly the business and pro- 


fessional groups of America are contributing dis- 
interestedly to the public welfare of their professional 
experience. While rapid strides have been made 
in monumental architecture, in public buildings, 
office buildings and expensive private residences, 
small houses have lagged behind in the quality of 
their design and construction. Much excellent work 
has been done by the Architects’ Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau, which is endorsed by The American 
Institute of Architects, and by newspapers and mag- 
azines, to call public attention to better designs for 
small homes. The award of these annual medals 
should supply still a new incentive to interest the 
architectural profession in the subject, will serve to 
develop public appreciation of architectural design 
and by calling attention to the best small house 
architecture each year should help to overcome bit 
by bit, the monotony and drabness of the residential 
streets of our cities, towns and villages by the con- 
struction of houses individual in design and embody- 
ing high architectural standards. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, in his capacity as President of Better Homes 
in America has stated the purpose of this new proj- 
ect in the following terms: 

“Although this movement deals with the home in 
all of its aspects we wish so far as possible to empha- 
size good architectural design and sound construc- 
tion in small homes and arouse public appreciation of 
good architecture. We also wish to interest archi- 
tects as widely as possible in the design of small 
homes, so that the hideous structures so common in 
our cities, suburbs and countryside may be replaced 
by dwellings that are worthy of an enterprising and 
relatively prosperovs citizenry.” 

Any questions relating to the competition may be 
sent to Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


A memorandum of conditions governing the 
competition follows. 
James Forp, 
Executive Director, 
Better Homes in America. 


Better Homes Medals 


MEMORANDUM OF ŠPECIFIC CONDITIONS TO GOVERN THE ENTRIES 


(1) The awards are to be made to practicing archi- 
tects for the best design submitted in each of 
three types of house—three medals in all. 

(a) One story house. 
Storage space but no living accommo- 
dations may occur in roof space. 

(b) Story and a half house. 
Living accommodations partly in a sec- 


ond story which is actually a “half 
story.” 
(c) Two story house. 


(2) Size of house. The awards are aimed to stim- 
ulate interest in the really small house. To 
this end the actual cube of the house, above 
the level of the first floor, shall not be greater 
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than 24,000 cu. ft. Open porches estimated 
at V cube. 

Documents to be submitted. Floor plans, 
blueprints or otherwise, showing first floor, 
and second floor if it has living accommoda- 
tions. Two elevations. Interior details. One 
or two photographs of exterior, preferably two. 
Two photographs (but not more than two) of 
interior may be submitted if desired, but the 
award is to be based upon the design of the 
structure, not on its furnishings, and interior 
photographs if submitted should be selected 
with this in mind. 

Date of construction. This award is in- 
tended as an annual award. Houses entered 
for the 1930 award shall be houses the con- 
struction of which was finally completed dur- 
ing 1929. Designs of houses which have been 
submitted in any given year cannot be re- 
submitted to the committee in later years. 
Shipment of exhibits. Exhibits shall be 
shipped addressed to Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, care of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., so as to be received not later than De- 
cember 1, 1930. They will be handled as 
carefully as possible but must be sent at the 
risk of the sender. If any value is placed upon 
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them by the sender he should take such steps 
as he sees fit to insure against their loss. 
Better Homes in America shall have right to 
publish illustrations of designs awarded medals, 
and such other designs submitted as may be 
deemed desirable. 

Exhibits will be returned to exhibitors at the 
expense of Better Homes in America. 

Jury. The awards will be made by a Jury 
of five architects appointed by the President 
of The American Institute of Architects. The 
awards will be made and announced about 
January 1, 1931, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 


The Jury is not required to make any or all of 
the awards should there be no houses submitted 
which in its opinion deserve a medal. In addition 
to the medals, however, the Jury may also grant 
honorable mentions to designs which are deemed 
worthy. 

Prize winning designs will be published and at 
the discretion of the committee designs winning 
honorable mentions will also be published. Any 
publication of the designs which are awarded medals 
or honorable mention will be copyrighted. In each 
case due prominence will be given to the name and 
address of the designer, and with the statement that 
the design is his private property. 


Awards at Lake Forest 


President Kohn appointed David Adler, A. I. A., 
and William J. Smith, A. I. A., to represent the 
Institute on the Jury to judge the work of the 
students of the Foundation for Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture, at Lake Forest, Illinois. 

The report of the Jury has appeared in the public 
press and is summarized here for the information 
of the profession at large. 

The members of the Jury were: David Adler 
and William J. Smith, architects, both of Chicago; 
Arthur Shurcliff and Fletcher Steele, landscape 
architects, both of Boston; and A. A. Carpenter, 
who served as the lay member of the Jury. 

Two European traveling fellowships established 
by bequest of the late Edward L. Ryerson and two 
American fellowships, the gift of Conde Nast of 
New York, were awarded. The Ryerson fellow- 
ships went to Clifford W. MacCoy, architect, 
Toledo, Ohio, of Ohio State University; and Don- 
ald B. Partridge, landscape architect, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, of the University of Illinois. 

The Conde Nast fellowships were awarded to 
Marvin R. Dobberman, architect, Chicago, of 
Armour Institute; and J. Martin Frizzell, land- 
scape architect, Muskegon, Michigan, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Honorable mention was given 
to Russell T. Smith, architect, Concord, Massachu- 


setts, of Harvard University; and Lawrence F. 
Murray, landscape architect, Wauseon, Ohio, of 
Ohio State University. 

Each fellowship carries a stipend of $1,250 for 
the purpose of travel and study during the next 
ten or eleven months. 

The foundation was organized five years ago for 
the purpose of offering students of unusual ability 
and promise in the fields of architecture and land- 
scape architecture opportunities for intensive and 
special study of their respective arts, with particular 
reference to collaboration between 

The sixteen students of the foundation are the 
honor men of the graduating class of their various 
schools—for the most part middle western univer- 
sities—and they are selected by their own faculty 
and recommended to the foundation as a reward 
of merit. Their work is entirely collaborative, al- 
ways an architect and a landscape architect work- 
ing together. It consists of free-hand outdoor 
sketching, measured drawings of existing buildings 
and gardens and collaborative problems in design. 

The Ryerson fellows of last year, Otis Winn, 
architect, and Carl Berg, landscape architect, have 
just returned from their European travels and 
were present at the closing exercises. 
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Honor Awards 


In some of the Chapters, the large number of 
entries in the various classes of buildings under 
consideration for honor awards has resulted in 
strenuous programs for the juries charged with the 
making of the awards. One solution of this dif- 
ficulty was offered by the Jury of Awards which 
functioned in the territory of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter during the current year. It was: 


In submitting our report as the Jury for the Honor 
Awards of the Chapter, we desire to express our appre- 
ciation of the high standard of excellence that has been 
attained in the architectural productions of this district 
during the past three years, and our conviction of the 
impossibility of doing full justice to the many admirable 
examples that have been brought to our attention within 
a period of three days, to which our deliberation and 
comparisons have necessarily been limited. 

In general, we are impressed by an extraordinary 
unanimity of purpose shown in the great mass of build- 
ings submitted, to work within the limits of a character 


of expression and enrichment that has been well tried 
and found to be in harmony with the history, climate 
and habits of this locality. Although the time has bee 
lacking to differentiate with exactness between the de, 
tailed merits of individual works, we hope and believe 
that the list of buildings that we have selected for awards 
may be of educational value in encouraging a civic com- 
sciousness of the fact that no work of architecture stands 
or falls by its own merit alone, but rather by its relatica 
to what has preceded it and what is to follow it. 

In many parts of the country, the lack of enthusiasm 
for honor awards seems to be based primarily upon the 
feeling that nominations for this kind of recognitiea 
should not emanate from the architects or owners them- 
selves. In the future conduct of these honor awards, we 
suggest that some method be sought whereby the nomi- 
nation and preliminary weeding out of the various work 
shall be entrusted to a committee of the Chapter to the 
end that through a more deliberate study of fewer works, 
the final jury may reach results of more permanent value 
to the public. 


Billboards in New York State 


New York has no law against disfigurement of 
the countryside by billboards. This is quite evident 
by the erection of a large billboard in the immediate 
vicinity of the new mid-Hudson bridge in the 
Poughkeepsie territory. The effect of the billboard 
is to spoil the setting of the bridge, which is one 
of great natural beauty. Colonel Frederick Stuart 
Greene, State Superintendent of Public Works, has 
ordered a lattice screen to be painted the same color 
as the bridge to be built immediately in front of 
the commercial advertisement. Also, he has been 
served with a court order to show cause why he 
should not be restrained from erecting the screen. 

Colonel Greene has declared that in every prac- 
tical instance, so far as the mid-Hudson bridge is 
concerned, he will erect screens on state property 
to block billboards that are erected on privately- 


owned lands. In commenting on the principle at 
issue Colonel Greene is quoted as follows: 


In two sessions of the legislature I have had bills in- 
troduced to eliminate certain outdoor advertising through 
the medium of a state tax. The bills were killed in com- 
mittee. I was told at the time that I would get nowhere 
with such legislation as certain outdoor advertising com- 
panies contributed too heavily to political campaign funda, 

Some of these fellows have so little sense of decency 
that they do not hesitate to block off all the scenery and 
have the motoring public pass through lanes of glaring 
billboards instead of the natural setting. 


In any event this outspoken official merits the 
commendation, congratulations and good wishes of 
all public-spirited citizens. Would that there were 
more of such state officials with such a valuable 
combination of backbone and good taste. 


Public Information 


The Boston Pian. 


To aid the public in meeting the problems of 
architecture, the Architects Information Bureau 
has been established at 16 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The bureau is sponsored by the Boston Society of 
Architects, a chapter of The American Institute 
of Architects, with a membership of more than 200 
in Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 
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“The object of the bureau,” according to an an- 
nouncement by the society’s committee on public 
information, of which S. Bruce Elwell, of Cam- 
bridge, is chairman, "is to act as a clearing house 
for all information relating to the practice of archi- 
tecture, to interpret architecture to the public, and 
to encourage greater general interest in architectural 
works of special character. This work is to be 
done without obligation to the public of any sort.” 

At this office a secretary will be at the disposal 
of those who seek advice. All persons who intend 
to build or to carry out alterations and who wish 
to know about architectural service are invited to 
utilize the bureau. 

Will Not Choose Architect. The bureau does 
not offer recommendations as to the choice of an 
architect. It is, however, prepared to describe in 
detail how one should choose an architect, exactly 
what an architect does, how he performs an indis- 
pensable function in all building operations, and 
the charges he usually makes, as well as all other 
aspects of architectural practice. 

Asks Cooperation. The committee has sent to 
the architects of northern New England a communi- 
cation asking their cooperation in carrying out the 
purposes of the bureau. 

“This committee,” the communication said, “feels 
that there is a decided need to strengthen the value 


of architectural services in the eyes of the general 
public and to do so it is first necessary to unite the 
architects and their interests. 

“Through this office in Boston it is hoped that 
more unity and cooperation among the architects 
can be secured and that this unity will make the 
distribution of information easier; help to remedy 
some of the present evils; and thus benefit the whole 
profession.” 


Georgia Reconsiders 


In the August number of THE OCTAGON it was 
reported that the Georgia Chapter had under con- 
sideration a plan for group advertising, to be 
financed by assessments levied upon members of the 
chapter. 

At the meeting of the chapter following the In- 
stitute convention there was extended discussion 
on the principle involved in paid group advertising. 

The past Vice-President, William J. Sayward, 
stated the position of the Institute and the Board. 
After the discussion a resolution was adopted to 
the effect that the idea of paid advertising in news- 
papers or magazines should be dropped from further 
consideration by the chapter. It was the sense of 
the meeting, however, that other forms of public 
information should be investigated later. 


Cooperation with State Registration Boards 


The following resolution, adopted by the South- 
ern California Chapter, concerning cooperation 
with the State Board of Examiners of California, 
is self-explanatory. Its spirit and purpose is com- 
mended to every chapter of the Institute whose ter- 
ritory lies within a state having a registration or 
license law: 


Whereas, The State Board of Architectural Examiners 
has recently passed a ruling that all candidates for 
license to practice architecture in the State of California 
be required to take a written examination, and 

Whereas, The Southern California Chapter, The 
American Institute of Architects, at its April meeting 
has unanimously voted its commendation of the action 
of the State Board, and 

Whereas, The State Board of Architectural Examiners 
has requested the cooperation and help of the Southern 
California Chapter of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects in the matter of setting up standards of requirements 
for examination for license to practice architecture in 
the State of California, and 

Whereas, The Executive Committee of the Chapter is 
desirous of cooperating with the Board to the end that 
the standards of the profession be advanced, now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Southern California 
Chapter, The American Institute of Architects, be and is 
hereby directed, in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Chapter, to appoint a special committee 
to be known as 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


for the purpose of cooperating and assisting the State 
Board as above set forth, and that he be further directed 
to appoint special sub-committees to work out the details 
of the requirements established by the Professional 
Standards Committee for submission to the Executive 
Committee of the Chapter and for the approval and use 
by the State Board of Architectural Examiners. The 
work of these committees to cover the entire field of the 
— i including the following general divisions 
thereof: 


(a) Design Committee, to handle the general subject of 
architectural design, including 
Architectural History, 
Theory of Design, 
Design Problems. 
(b) Engineering Committee, to handle the general sub- 
ject of engineering, including 
Structural Design, 
Strength of Materials, 
Mechanical Engineering. 
(c) Practice Committee, to handle the general subject 
of practice, including 
Office Administration, 
Specifications, 
Working knowledge of the laws and ordinances 
affecting buildings, 
Proper conception of the relation of Architect, 
Client and Contractor, and Architect to Archi- 


tect, 
Professional Conduct and Character. 
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City Planning 


In Seattle. 


The Seattle City Planning Commission has been 
replaced by a new body composed of appointees 
made by the mayor of the city without restriction, 
and various city officials serving ex-officio. 

Charles H. Alden, F. A. I. A., editor of the month- 
ly bulletin of the Washington State Chapter, re- 
views the difficulties which the outgoing commis- 
sioners encountered and sums up its accomplish- 
ments. In concluding his editorial, Mr. Alden 
writes as follows, and what he has to say can be 
applied to any number of other American cities as 
well as to Seattle. It is commended to those chap- 
ters not now active in the solution of the civic 
problems of their communities. 


The Washington State Chapter, A.LA. has con- 
tinuously and consistently advocated the comprehensive 
plan to properly direct the growth of the city. There 
was never as great a need for such a plan than at pres- 
ent and efforts now made give promise of important 
future accomplishment. Abundant evidence is at hand 
that not only have the members of the Planning Com- 
mission now retiring from city planning service been 
made to realize the importance of such a plan, but its 
importance has been recognized through them in a very 
considerable measure by the organizations they repre- 
sent and there is other public support for such an en- 
deavor. City planning in Seattle is getting increased 
attention from the public press and the Mayor of Seattle 
gave considerable space in his recent annual message to 
constructive recommendations for the planning and zon- 
ing of the city. 

The time is now opportune to ‘break down,’ as Mr. 
Hammond says, ‘the resistance of the public.’ If this 
resistance can be superseded by a general demand for 
a cessation of the waste and inefficiency occasioned by 
the lack of an up-to-date plan our elective public ofi- 
cials will in time be compelled to provide this economic 
provision in the interests of the public welfare. With an 
adequate comprehensive plan for future development the 
city zoning plan can then be brought up-to-date to con- 
form, giving it more legal stability, and with a zoning 


board of adjustment, as in other cities where zoning is 
successfully administered, we can have this sound legal 
means of protecting the city firmly established in the 
interests of the public health, safety and general welfare, 
the legal justification for zoning. With a comprehensive 
plan, traffic can be provided for, not in an isolated piece- 
meal manner, leaving it undecided what will occur out» 
side these limits, but city wide and connecting at the 
city limits with regional traffic provisions provided by 
cooperation with our Regional Planning Commission al- 
ready organized and desiring opportunity for service, 
Seattle will then be taking its place with other progres- 
sive cities in economically and efficiently correcting its 
planning defects and providing for its future growth, 


In Washington, D. C. 


The Congress of the United States set an ex- 
ample for the states of the Union, and their cities, 
when it passed the Shipstead Bill (S. 2400), the 
purpose of which is to regulate the height, design, 
and construction of private and semi-public build- 
ings in the National Capital. 

This legislation was sponsored and urged by The 
American Institute of Architects, through its com- 
mittee on the National Capital, Horace W. Peaslee, 
Chairman. 

At the last convention the Board expressed its 
appreciation of the service rendered by this com- 
mittee, which has a representative in every chapter 
of the Institute. It also pointed out the many ad- 
vantages which will result in the appearance of the 
city of Washington. For the information of chap- 
ter committees and others interested in this subject, 
the title of the legislation as signed by the President 
is as follows: 


“An act to regulate the height, exterior design, 
and construction of private and semi-public build- 
ings in certain areas of the National Capital. (Pub- 
lic—No. 231—71st Congress—S. 2400.) ” Copies 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Institute. 


As of Interest 


International Congress will meet in the United States. 
The membership has been advised of the action 


of the last convention, in inviting the International 
Congress of Architects to meet in the United 
States in 1933. 

In accord with the convention resolution Presi- 
dent Kohn addressed an invitation to the Congress, 
which was delivered on September 13 by the dele- 
gate of the Institute—Frank C. Baldwin. 

Apparently the invitation was an effective one in 
every respect for a cablegram has been received 
from Mr. Baldwin stating that the next Congress 
will meet in America. 

Such a meeting, in conjunction with the Sixty- 
sixth Convention of the Institute, should prove of 


very great interest. Information concerning any 
tentative plans for the meeting, and a report on the 
work of the Congress recently concluded in Buda- 
pest, will become available upon Mr. Baldwin's 
return. 


Meetings of the Board of Directors. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors will take place in Detroit, Michigan, on 
November 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

On the first day, November 12, the chairmen of 
the standing and special committees of the Insti- 
tute will meet with the Board, in joint session, for 
the purpose of discussing committee work and uni- 
fying the program of the Institute for the coming 
year. 
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The meetings of the Board on November 13 and 
14 will be devoted to the general affairs of the In- 
stitute, including the adoption of a three-year budget. 

The fourth day, November 15, probably will be 
utilized for discussions with the officers and mem- 


bers of the Detroit Chapter, and for informal con- 


Any member of the Institute has the full privi- 
lege of addressing the Officers or the Board on any 
matter. Any such communication should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Institute, at The Octagon, 
on or before November 8—as the agenda of the 
Board will be made up as of that date. Any sug- 
gestions, comments, or inquiries relating to the 
welfare of the Institute and its chapters, or to the 
progress of the architectural profession, or to any 
other matter of importance within the jurisdiction 
of the Board, will be carefully and fully consid- 
ered. The action taken thereon will be transmitted 
to the interested member after the Board meeting. 


Honorary Members—Acknowledgments of Election. 


Two very gracious letters have been received by 
the Institute, in acknowledgment of election to 
Honorary, and to Honorary Corresponding Mem- 
bership. One came from Andre Arfvidson, of Paris, 
and expresses his sentiment in the following para- 
graph: 

I am deeply touched by the mark of esteem which my 
American friends have bestowed on me, and I wish to 


express to the members of The American Institute of 
Architects my thanks, and to assure them of my gratitude. 


The other was a letter from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who expresses his appreciation of the 
honor, and said: 

I accept this honor most gratefully and with deep 
appreciation, although fully conscious of the fact that 
credit for the public services for which it was awarded 


is largely due to the members of your profession who have 
aided me in these enterprises. 


The Annuary and the Proceedings. 


By the time this number of THE OcTAGON 
reaches the membership all active members, asso- 
ciates, and juniors, will have received the Annuary 
for the year 1930-1931. It contains the complete 
roster of Institute membership, and the personnels 
of all of the standing and special committees. It 
also includes the various ethical documents, and the 
newly amended By-laws. 

The Proceedings were mailed a few days later 
than the Annuary to all who requested copies. 
Members wishing extra copies for educational pur- 
poses, or for presentation to local libraries, may 
have them on request, as long as the surplus lasts. 


A New Foreign Institute of Architects. 


The architectural profession continues to meet the 
pressure of modern civilization with organization. 
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Greetings and best wishes for a long career of 
usefulness are extended to “The Institute of South- 
ern Rhodesian Architects”—a body recently incor- 
porated in Rhodesia, South Africa. In reporting 
the first meeting, “The African World” says: 


A number of Bulawayo architects took advantage of 
the Rhodcs and Founder’s Day holidays to travel to 
Salisbury, where they met the local architects in a gen- 
eral meeting at the Grand Hotel, Salisbury, and elected 
the first Council of the Institute of Southern Rhodesian 
Architects, thus beginning a new page in the architec- 
tural history of Rhodesia. Never before have so many 
architects met together in Southern Rhodesia to discuss 
matters appertaining to their profession. 

The new Council will shortly take over from the In- 
augural Board appointed by the Government, and the 
Institute will then manage its affairs under the Architects 
Act and the regulations drawn up by the Inaugural Board. 
The Board is to be highly commended upon the results 
of their labours. Its regulations, which have now be- 
come law, have been described by competent authorities 
as being most comprehensive and efficient. 


International Competition—For the Ukrainian State 
Theatre. 


The Soviet Union Information Bureau has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Institute, transmitting a copy 
of the prospectus for the International Competition 
for the Ukrainian State Theatre. 


The prospectus, which is on file at The Octagon, 
is an extensive document, which states that draw- 
ings for the project, with all explanatory notes, 
should be mailed not later than December 25, 1930, 
to the Construction Committee, Town Council, 
Tevelyev Square, Khrakov, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. The postal receipt should be sent 
under separate cover to the same address, and the 
date of the mailing of the drawings should be con- 
firmed by cable. 

As requested, this competition is called to the 
attention of the members of the Institute, who are 
advised that copies of the prospectus, and other in- 
formation concerning procedure, may be obtained 
direct from the Soviet Union Information Bureau, 
at 1637 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Modernism—and Late Hours. 


There must be two schools of thought in the 
Wisconsin Chapter with regard to developments in 
contemporary architecture. The following is 
quoted from the minutes of the July meeting of that 


chapter: 


It was a typical midsummer meeting, nothing special 
had been laid on the trestle board so someone sta 
something about this so-called new non-explosive civil- 
ized architecture, with especial attention given to the 
contribution of the New York architects. It took like 
wild fire and soon it was a free for all. But it all ended 
happily though not entirely satisfactorily, at ten minutes 
to 2 o'clock. 
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A Traffic Control Plan. It sets forth a plan whereby the standards develo 

The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City an- by the National Conference on Street and High 
2 the . * —— on ven Safety may be applied to the average city. The 
or Kansas City,” by Dr. iller int ; „ Ze éi ; : 
Director of the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau of 8% vē 1 N mm n with 76 
Harvard University. page illustrations and charts. The price is $5 

It is stated that the report is a most comprehen- Orders should be sent to the Chamber of Cy 
sive one and of interest to all cities suffering from merce, Kansas City, Missouri, attention of 
the effects of street congestion and traffic accidents. Civic Department. 


Applications for Membership 


September 30, 1930. 
Notice to Members of the Institute: 


The names of the following applicants may come before the Board of Directors 
or its Executive Committee for action on their admission to the Institute and, if 
elected, the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 


Boston Chapter - -= CLIFFORD ALLBRIGHT, JOHN BARNARD, Asa WHITE 
Kenney BiLLINGS, Jr., Tuomas M. JAMES 

Brooklyn Chapter EDWARD F. ŠIBBERT 

Chicago Chapter HERBERT Amery BRAND, J. EDWIN QUINN 

Colorado Chapter CHARLES Francis PILLSBURY 

Detroit Chapter Dovcias D. Loree 

Louisiana Chapter . Anprew M. Lockett, JR. 

Mississippi Chapter A. Hays Town 

New Jersey Chapter Georce Victor Harvey 

New York Chapter - VAHAN HAGOPIAN, WILLIAM ROYSTER JOHNSON, 
THEODORE STARRETT 

Northern California Chapter- Epwarp L. Frick 

Pittsburgh Chapter - - - CHARLES B. ALLISON, BRANDON SMITH 

Tennessee Chapter - - - LELAND KING CARDWELL, ŠAMUEL H Come, 
Henry CLINTON PARRENT, JR. 

West Texas Chapter  - - JEREMIAH SCHMIDT 


You are invited, as directed by the By-laws, to send privileged communications 
before October 30, 1930, on the eligibility of the candidates, for the information 
and guidance of the members of the Board of Directors in their final ballot. No 
applicant will be finally passed upon should any chapter request within the thirty- 
day period an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 


CHARLES T. INGHAM, 
Acting Secretary. 


